IO2                     Mrs. Montagu's Essay.             [A.IX 1708,
slighting manner in which Johnson spoke of it; but let it be remembered, that he gave his honest opinion unbiassed by any prejudice, or any proud jealousy of a woman intruding herself into the chair of criticism; for Sir Joshua Reynolds has told me, that when the Essay first came out, and it was not known who had written it, Johnson wondered how Sir Joshua could like it1. At this time Sir Joshua himself had received no information concerning the authour, except being assured by one of our most eminent literati, that it was clear
quite died out, can only be fully explained by Mrs. Montagu's great wealth and position in society. Contemptible as was her essay, yet a saying of hers about Voltaire was clever. ' He sent to the Academy an invective [against Shakespeare] that bears all the marks of passionate dotage. Mrs. Montagu happened to be present when it was read. Suard, one of their writers, said to her, " Je crois, Madame, que vous etes un peu fCiche (sic) de ce que vous venez d'entendre." She replied, " Moi, Monsieur! point du tout! Je ne suis pas amie do M. Voltaire." ' ' Walpole's Letters, vi. 394. Her own Letters are very pompous and very poor, and her wit would not seem to have flashed often; for Miss Burney wrote of her:—' She reasons well, and harangues well, but wit she has none.' Mme. D'Arblay's Diary, i, 335, Yet in this same Diary (i. 112) we find evidence of the absurdly high estimate that was commonly formed of her. ' Mrs. Thrale asked me if I did not want to see Mrs. Montagu. I truly said, I should be the most insensible of all animals not to like to see our sex's glory.' That she was a very extraordinary woman we have Johnson's word for it, (See post, May 15, 1784.) It is impossible, however, to discover any thing that rises above commonplace in any thing that she wrote, and, so far as I know, that she said, with the exception of her one saying about Voltaire. Johnson himself, in one of his letters to Mrs, Thrale, has a laugh at her. He had mentioned Shakespeare, nature and friendship, and continues:—' Now, of whom shall I proceed to speak? Of whom but Mrs. Montagu ? Having mentioned Shakespeare and Nature, does not the name of Montagu force itself upon me ? Such were the transitions of the ancients, which now seem abrupt, because the intermediate idea is lost to modern understandings. I wish her name had connected itself with friendship; but, ah Colin, thy hopes are in vain.' Piosst Letters, ii. 101. See^tfA April 7,1778.
1 ' Reynolds is fond of her book, and I wonder at it; for neither I, nor Beauclerc, nor Mrs. Thrale, could get through it.' Boswell's Hebrides, Sept. 23, 1773.
its, of 1701, i, tc;| 'that Shakespeare was the man who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul.' //>. p. 153, Mrs. Pio/zi records (Amr. p. 58), that she 'forced Johnson one day in a similar humour (to that in which he had praised C'ougreve| to
